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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS AND 
MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 

J. M. POWIS SMITH 

The historical view of Hebrew religion is now accepted by practically all scholars. 
Whether it be right or wrong, it must be reckoned with by every intelligent Bible student. 
It is not sufficient to denounce it vehemently without knowing what it really is; nor is 
it creditable to pose as its advocate with no real conception of its significance. Friend 
and foe alike must study to become intelligently familiar with the method, spirit, and 
results of this school of interpretation. No honest seeker after truth dare ignore it. 
The course here begun offers an excellent opportunity to all who feel the need of fuller 
acquaintance with the modern interpretation of Old Testament religion. 

All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as such 
at the office of the Institute. 



In this and three succeeding studies 
it is proposed to survey the religion of 
the Old Testament from the point of 
view of some representatives of the 
modern school of historical interpreta- 
tion. The outstanding aim of modern 
scholarship in this field is to arrive at a 
full understanding and appreciation of 
Hebrew religion as a historical product. 
Former generations of scholars have 
approached the Old Testament from 
other points of view, seeking to secure 
from it information and guidance for 
the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment for example, or endeavoring to 
find in it facts and guidance in the 
construction of a theological system. 
The modern scholar has no such ulterior 
motive; he studies the Old Testament 
for its own sake. He desires to know 
precisely what the religious ideas and 
ideals of the Hebrew were and what were 
the influences that went into the formula- 
tion of those ideas and ideals. He wishes 



to trace the origin and growth of Hebrew 
religion, watching its modification and 
expansion from generation to genera- 
tion and entering into lively sympathy 
with its makers in the various vicissi- 
tudes through which they were forced 
to pass in the making. 

For convenience' sake the four studies 
will be arranged as follows: (i) A Gen- 
eral Survey of Hebrew Religion; (2) The 
Religion of the Prophets; (3) Messianic 
and Eschatological Thought; (4) Modern 
Estimates of the Old Testament. The 
books required for the studies are: 

A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old 

Testament. 

K. Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile. 

T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religions Life after 
the Exile. 

K. Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament: 
Its Place Among the Religions of the Nearer 
East. 

A. C. Welch, The Religion of Israel under the 
Kingdom. 
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W. H. Bennett, The Religion of the Post- 
Exilic Prophets. 

R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity (2d ed.). 

George Adam Smith, Modem Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. 

J. P. Peters, The Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship. 

A. W. Vernon, The Religious Value of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 

W. G. Jordan, Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought, or the Place of the Old Testament 
Documents in the Life of To-day. 

I. A General Survey of Hebrew 
Religion 

In taking up A. B. Davidson's 
Theology of the Old Testament, we are 
dealing with the work of one of the 
greatest of Scottish teachers. He lived 
and taught at a time of transition, when 
the older view of the Bible was breaking 
down and the newer view was being 
worked out and formulated. This char- 
acteristic of the period is reflected in 
all of his work and especially in this 
volume. The titles of the succeeding 
chapters read like a list of subjects from 
a treatise on systematic theology. We 
are asked to study such themes as "the 
doctrine of God," "the divine nature 
and attributes," "the doctrine of man," 
"sin," "redemption," "atonement," and 
"immortality." This means that the 
author brings to the Old Testament a 
theological scheme and calls upon the 
Old Testament for contributions to the 
filling-out of the scheme. The better 
way would have been to allow the Old 
Testament itself to suggest the frame- 
work within which the picture of its 
religious life should be set. 



Professor Davidson clearly recognizes 
that the Old Testament does not con- 
tain a system of theology, but rather a 
congeries of religious conceptions, beliefs, 
hopes, and aspirations. It is a practical 
book, not a theoretical one. Hence the 
only legitimate way to present the re- 
ligious life of the Old Testament is in 
the form of a history of the religion of 
Israel. But in order to write a history 
it is necessary that our sources of in- 
formation be carefully arranged in 
chronological order and critically used. 
Davidson, however, is hesitant as to the 
possibility of definitely dating much 
of the Old Testament literature. Hence 
he satisfies himself with arranging it in 
a few great groups which succeed each 
other chronologically and leaves the 
questions of chronological order within 
the respective groups to a large extent 
open. 

It is on the side of rooting the religion 
of Israel in the thought and life of the 
times that Davidson is least satisfactory. 
As a matter of fact the religious life of 
the Hebrews was a part of their whole 
life, or rather it was their whole life 
looked at from the religious point of 
view. Now the life of Israel was sub- 
ject to great and ever-recurring fluctua- 
tions. The whole trend of that life was 
largely dependent upon and involved 
in the larger life of the oriental world 
to which it belonged. It is impossible 
to understand the religion of Israel aright 
apart from full recognition of the way 
in which politics and religion were one 
and inseparable and constant attention 
to the stream of influences continually 
flowing through Israel from the world 
without. Davidson's Israel is repre- 
sented as though it and God were the 
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only occupants of the universe. Its 
religious experience was wrought out 
in a vacuum. 

Davidson's treatment of the chapter 
on "The Divine Nature" is a fair 
example of his method and point of 
view, with their limitations. He pro- 
ceeds first to set forth the views of the 
Old Testament as to how God may be 
known; he then discusses the essence 
and the attributes of God, his unity, the 
sole God-head of Jehovah in later 
prophecy, and his personality and 
spirituality. This is all treated in the 
way of abstract exposition of the content 
of Scripture bearing upon these themes. 
There is no recognition of stages of de- 
velopment; nor is there any attempt 
at discovering the causes which led to 
the growth of these conceptions. Yet 
no biblical idea offers greater opportunity 
for a study in development than does 
the conception of God. Starting with 
the thought of Jehovah as one among 
many gods they finally came to regard 
him as the only God and that as the 
result of a historical process that was 
full of romance and tragedy. 

Davidson's work is thus lacking in a 
genuinely historical method and point 
of view which would give coherence to 
the entire study and vitalize it. But in 
many a discussion of an isolated topic, 
he delights us with his penetrating 
insight and his sympathetic appreciation. 
His work would doubtless have measured 
up more nearly to our expectation had 
he lived to edit it completely from the 
standpoint won in his later years and 
to prepare it for final printing. 

Totally different from Davidson in 
their approach to the subject are the 
two series of "American Lectures on 



the History of Religion" by Karl Budde 
and T. K. Cheyne. In The Religion of 
Israel to the Exile, Budde offers a very 
interesting and suggestive sketch of the 
religious life of Israel from the days of 
Moses to the age of Deutero-Isaiah. 
His work falls into six chapters, viz., 
(i) Origin of the Yahweh-Religion ; 
(2) Yahweh and his rivals; (3) Priests, 
Prophets, Kings: The Champions of 
Yahweh; (4) The Foreign Powers and 
the Written Prophecy of the Northern 
Kingdom; (5) The Religion of Yahweh 
in Judah in Conflict with the World- 
Power; (6) The Collapse of Judah and 
the Bases of its Re-establishment. This 
outline promises well. It reveals a 
distinctly historical point of view. It 
links up the religious experience with 
its political and social environment and 
makes it possible to consider their 
mutual relationship. 

Budde's first main proposition is that 
Israel borrowed its God, Yahweh, from 
the Kenites, among whom Moses had 
learned of him during his residence with 
Jethro at Sinai. This view, not new 
with Budde, but given greater currency 
by this book, has come to be widely 
accepted among scholars. Budde's con- 
tribution to this Kenite hypothesis was 
his contention that the wonderful ethi- 
cal development of the Hebrew religion 
is to be traced to the fact that Israel 
deliberately chose its God at Sinai and 
so enlisted its will upon the side of 
religion. Other peoples had taken their 
religion from the preceding generations 
of their own people, drinking it in with 
their mothers' milk. But Israel de- 
liberately turned away from its old 
gods and gave itself to the service of 
Yahweh, a new god. Before we resign 
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ourselves too easily to this explanation, 
it might be well to enquire whether or 
not Israel was the only people that 
forsook its old gods and deliberately 
took up with new ones. Furthermore, 
can the nature of so complex a thing as 
a great religion be explained ordinarily 
by quite so simple a cause ? 

Budde then traces the struggle that 
set in at once upon the entry into 
Canaan between Yahweh, the god of 
the invader, and the Baalim, the gods 
of the inhabitants. This is one of the 
most valuable parts of the book. It 
shows how two different types of cul- 
ture were now brought face to face and 
how the lower stage was forced to go 
to school to the higher. The culture 
of the nomad could not persist in an 
agricultural domain. Israel rapidly 
learned from Canaan. But culture and 
religion were indissolubly united. 
Hence in learning Canaanitish culture, 
Israel was in imminent danger of losing 
Yahweh. How could Israel take up 
farming industries and ignore the patron 
gods of those industries ? The tempta- 
tion toward the complete acceptance of 
Baalism, along with and as a part of 
the culture of Canaan was almost irre- 
sistible. But here came in the work of 
the prophets in particular. They stood 
forth as uncompromising champions 
of Yahweh over against the Baalim. 
The struggle between the religious con- 
ceptions and ideals of the desert and the 
corresponding customs and institutions 
of the Baalistic Canaanites was arduous 
and long. The result was complete 
victory for neither side. Yahweh held 
the field of battle finally; but he did so 
only by gradually taking to himself very 
largely of the ideas and functions form- 



erly associated with and exercised by the 
Baalim. 

This is indicative of the spirit and 
method of Budde's work throughout. 
It shows admirable historical method 
and ability to present vividly and clearly 
the great issues involved. We might 
wonder, at the present time, whether or 
not the situation in Canaan was quite 
as clear-cut and definitely outlined as 
Budde conceived it. It now looks as 
though incoming Israel had to meet and 
reckon with not only Baalistic Canaan- 
ites, but also earlier groups of Israelites 
who had preceded them into Canaan 
and been living there for generations. 
Did these earlier settlers serve Yahweh 
or Baal? What was their attitude 
toward their brethren of more recent 
arrival? Were they helpful in the 
struggle with Baalism or did they seri- 
ously complicate the problem? 

Cheyne's Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile takes up the subject where 
Budde left it. Owing to the uncertainty 
attaching to the time of the origin of 
much of the post-exilic literature, Cheyne 
does not carry through a chronological 
survey of post-exilic religion. The first 
two lectures are chronologically ordered, 
being given to the "Religious Life in 
Judaea before the Arrival of Nehemiah, " 
and "The Reconstitution of the Jewish 
and the Samaritan Communities." The 
remaining four deal with certain phases 
of Judaism in a general way, viz., (i) 
Jewish Religious Ideals; (2) Jewish 
Wisdom; (3) Orthodox and Heretical 
Wisdom, and (4) Judaism: Its Power 
of Attracting Foreigners; Its Higher 
Theology; Its Relation to Greece, 
Persia, and Babylon. 

Cheyne's exposition of Jewish religion 
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shows that the post-exilic period was 
an age of constant struggle and trial. 
The religion of the age was wrought out 
in the furnace of affliction. Opposition 
and persecution made zealots of the 
Jews. The greater the discouragements 
became, the stronger grew their faith. 
On the basis of any proper treatment 
of the period, this general situation will 
be found to be true. Some questions 
that will confront the thoughtful reader 
of Cheyne are (i) What basis is there 
for his chronological assignment of the 
literary sources ? Is it not to a consider- 
able extent an arbitrary procedure? 
Would a different assignment materially 
affect the results? (2) Is the concep- 
tion of the servant of Yahweh as the 
personified prophets and idealists of the 
age defensible? (3) Is Cheyne right 
in recognizing the influence of Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Greek thought upon 
the development of Judaism? Has he 
given sufficient credit to these influ- 
ences? Are these the only foreign 
sources of influence to be recognized? 
Few books on Hebrew religion are so 
provocative of thought and question as 
this group of lectures. 

Marti's Religion of the Old Testament 
possesses the advantage of being a histori- 
cal presentation of the entire course of 
the growth of Hebrew religion written 
by one man. The scheme of organiza- 
tion is simple and suggestive. The 
religion of the Hebrews is studied in its 
four main stages of development, viz., 
(1) the Religion of the Nomad; (2) the 
Religion of the Farmer; (3) the Religion 
of the Prophets; (4) the Religion of 
the Law. The treatment is through- 
out little more than a suggestive out- 
line. Following along the same line as 



Budde, he emphasizes much the sharp 
distinction between the religion of the 
desert and that of the Canaanitish 
farm. The God of the former is natu- 
rally a much more simple deity than 
the God of the latter. The ethics of the 
desert are likewise much less complex 
and more primitive than the ethics of 
the cultured regions and peoples. The 
simple ritual of the desert becomes 
much more elaborate and splendid in 
Canaan. The prophets sticking closely 
to the simple austere conceptions of the 
desert insisted upon an ethical concep- 
tion of God and of duty which was in 
deadly opposition to the standards of 
Baalism. The law gathered up the 
ideals of the prophets and standardized 
them, making them statutory and obliga- 
tory upon all. The spirit of prophetic 
religion passed away. Ritualistic re- 
quirements were now elevated to the 
same plane with moral and spiritual 
ideals. Particularistic and exclusive 
conceptions gained full sway. 

We may ask whether or not the vari- 
ous stages of the religion were so clearly 
differentiated one from the other in 
character and so sharply separated in 
time, as Marti supposes. Was not the 
transition from one to the other more 
gradual, almost imperceptible? Did 
not prophetic and priestly conceptions 
of religion run alongside of each other 
from the beginning to the end? Is 
enough attention bestowed upon the 
question of foreign influences during the 
exilic and post-exilic periods? 

Books of value for further study are: 

E. Kautzsch, article "The Religion of 
Israel," in Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. V. 

A. Duff, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.). 
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C. Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
G. B. Gray, The Divine Discipline of Israel. 

W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion to the Estab- 
lishment of Judaism under Ezra. 

C. G. Montefiore, Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.). 

The more recent contributions to the 
study of Hebrew religion are, unfortu- 
nately for our purpose, in German. For 
those who can read them a few titles are 
added here: 

B. Stade und A. Bertholet, Biblische Theo- 
logie des Alten Testament (2 vols.). 

This is the most complete presentation 
of a strictly historical view from a radical 
standpoint. 

Ed. Konig, Geschichte der alttestamentliche 
Religion. 

A conservative representation of the 
modern viewpoint. 

Ernst Sellin, Die alttestamentliche Religion 

im Rahmen der andern altorientalischen. 

A brief sketch, equally conservative 

with Konig, but admitting a large share 



of oriental influence upon Hebrew 
thought. 

B. Baentsch, Altorientalische und israel- 
itische Monotheismus. 

A concise presentation of a complete 
reconstruction of the historical conception 
of Hebrew religion, obtained largely by 
supposing that the Hebrews were the 
religious heirs of Babylonia. 

Some topics for further consideration 
are here appended. What was the con- 
tribution to Hebrew religion, if any, of 
the various peoples with whom Israel 
was successively brought into close rela- 
tionship, viz., Egyptians, Canaanites, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks? Is religion a function of cul- 
ture? Or, can religion remain un- 
affected by the civilization of which it 
forms a part ? What was the outstand- 
ing, or differentiating, characteristic of 
Hebrew religion — faith in God, lofty 
ethical tone, undying hope, or conception 
of a world-mission? Was Hebrew re- 
ligious progress attained in any different 
way from that of modern times ? 



SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 

THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS' 



The successful leader of a class must aim 
to accomplish five things: 

1. To gain a larger and more compre- 
hensive view of his subject than the 
members of the group whose work 
he is to direct. 

2. To master the material which the 
group is expected to study. 

3. To make characters and history live 



in the imagination of the members 
of the class. 

4. To find ways of helping the members 
to report effectively upon their work 
and to digest and discuss it. 

5. To lead the members of the group to 
gain inspiration for higher living 
through their task and therefore to 
perform it joyfully and intelligently. 



1 The suggestions relate to the first month's work, the student's material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
classes. Address: The American Institute of Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago. 



